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our tests measure the mental abilities that are import- 
nt in planning and decision-making as you work with 
lhe student passing from the elementary grades into 
nior high school and high school. The total score is a 
ighly reliable predictor of overall scholastic success. 


al pt VERBAL measures the ability to understand word mean- 
ings and to reason with words 


Q pty NUMERICAL measures basic numerical skills and the ability 
to think in quantitative terms 


ABSTRACT measures the ability to reason and form con- 
REASONING ePts from non-verbal problem figures 


qa pt LANGUAGE measures mastery of verbal communication 
USAGE skills: grammar, usage, and spelling 


All four tests in one booklet and one answer sheet 
working time: 90 minutes Range: grades 6 -9 


Scoring Service available 


For information, write to 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


312 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


President’s Message preparat 
operative 
All members of ACES are well aware of several significant develop § this proj 
ments in our division during 1961-62. Among those which hold long range ¥ jf it is to 
professional implications are: (1) progress in the development of coun-@ educatio 
selor education standards; (2) regular publication of our new divisional and abo’ 
journal; and (3) a rapidly growing professional membership. Each of for the r 
these developments as well as other activities of ACES deserve careful & of couns 
review by our membership. In fact, our divisional program and busines © useful in 
meeting at the convention in Chicago, April 16-19, 1962, are planned to New I 
permit full discussion of these and other important topics. It is my sincere F) of our n¢ 
hope that this brief progress report will be informative and helpful to all Editor | 
members. Indeed, I and the Executive Council would appreciate letters) Board h: 
of reaction on some of these items as we prepare our agenda for the di-| excellent 
visional business meetings in Chicago in April. visional 
Counselor Education Standards: Some real progress has been accom-{ We con; 
plished on this national project. However, all of us recognized that with 7 fully a t 
this progress some vital problems have developed that need the thought FF institutic 
ful attention and reaction of all members. More than 600 persons, inf four dol 
cluding school counselors, state and local supervisors and counselor edu- |) manuscr 
cators have participated in the “grass roots” identification of issues andf} Grow 
suggested standards for school counselor preparation. These basic ideas) hard wo 
and materials have been collected by our five regional project chairmen | member 
as a basis for preparation of six “position papers” on counselor education F) vision h: 
which will be presented at the six symposia meetings of our division in In this s 
Chicago. In addition, the APGA Executive Council authorized a three day § mately | 
workshop meeting in Washington, D. C., May 28-30, 1961, for the pur} courage 
pose of drafting a preliminary statement on standards for review and re: 1962? 
action. This statement has had wide distribution in mimeograph form} Conu 
in October and is scheduled for publication in The Personnel and Guid- § by our 
ance Journal for December, 1961. It is vital that interested members of all § descript 
APGA divisions review and react to this preliminary statement of stand- )) which v 
ards. Such reactions should be sent to me so that the position paper § spirited 
writers may have the benefit of your suggestions. 16, will 
It is important to recognize that this preliminary policy statement and f} The sec 
the six position papers are intended to be the raw materials out of which § provide 
an ultimate document on standards for counselor education will be de- § terest s¢ 
veloped after the 1962 convention by an APGA committee representing all § selor ed 
divisions of the organization. nesday, 
It must be made clear that ACES alone is not developing a final stand- }) by ASC 
ards document. Our role has been to stimulate the production of ideas | Report 
and to generate as wide spread participation as possible in this important |, member 


project. Any ultimate standards statement relating to school counselor 
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preparation must be developed out of the contribution of ideas and co- 
operative support of all interested professional personnel in APGA. As 
this project has developed, it is increasingly clear that such a document, 
if it is to be useful, must be cognizant of the current status of counselor 
education programs, counselor professional needs, changing conditions, 
and above all the importance of realistic, workable and flexible criteria 
for the review of newly developing as well as firmly established programs 
of counselor preparation. It is hoped that the final standards will be most 
useful in institutional self-evaluation and self-development. 

| New Professional Journal: We all take pride in the regular publication 
of our new professional journal — Counselor Education and Supervision — 
Editor Ken Hoyt, Business Manager John Charlton, and the Editorial 
Board have planned for regular, quarterly publication beginning with the 
_ excellent Fall issue, 1961. The APGA subsidies to newly developing di- 
visional journals this year has meant a great deal to our growing division. 
We congratulate the Journal staff for an auspicious beginning and hope- 
fully a bright future. Members are urged to ask their local libraries and 
_ institutions to take advantage of the modest annual subscription rate of 
four dollars per year. Editor Hoyt will welcome an increasing flow of 
manuscripts related to supervision and preparation of counselors. 

' Growing Professional Membership: Our hat is off to Lyle Miller and his 
as’ hard working membership committee for the remarkable growth in ACES 
_ membership this year. The latest membership report reveals that our di- 
vision has increased by 45 percent from 501 a year ago to 725 at present. 
In this same period, APGA membership as a whole has increased approxi- 
mately 16 per cent. Why not make a personal check in your area to en- 
courage more eligible professional persons in our field to join ACES in 
1962? 

Convention Program: A fine convention program has been developed 
by our hard-working program chairman, Wray Strowig. Watch for the 
descriptions of symposia topics and the representative panel membership 
which will react to all position papers. We hope for lively discussion and 
spirited reaction. Our first business meeting on Monday afternoon, April 
16, will provide for presentation of reports by chairmen of all committees. 
The second business meeting early on Wednesday morning, April 18, will 
provide time for discussion and action. Each of our three divisional in- 
terest sections (a) local supervisors, (b) state supervisors and (c) coun- 
selor educators will meet during the second half of the morning on Wed- 
nesday, April 18. On Thursday morning, a major meeting is co-sponsored 
by ASCA and ACES to review the implication of the APGA Commission 
Report on Guidance in American Schools. Our very best wishes to each 
member of ACES. See you in Chicago in April! 


Willis E. Dugan 


The Conflicting Functions 
of the School Counselor 
DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE 


Professor of Education 
Boston University 


There are many reasons for the present low estate of the school cou 
selor. One of the major reasons would appear to be the counselor's ip 
ability, or possibly even lack of desire to articulate either to himsel 
or to anyone else just who he is and what he is supposed to do. The u, 
happy fact of life seems to be that school counselors have a very confuse! 
concept of both their self and their professional function. 


Nor, of course, is this surprising. In many states, the state department 


education apparently equates professionalism in terms of several semes|_ 


ter hours of doubtful study in questionable institutions from instructon) 
whose lack of understanding is clearly surpassed by their courage in teach 
ing something about which they know nothing. Many state departments ¢ 


education appear to believe that the counselor is really a teacher, an come 


certification carries with it the requirement of teaching experience — th’ 


assumption being that teaching experience somehow makes one a bette 
school counselor. This is a highly debatable assumption, and evidenc 


tends at least to point to the possibility that teaching gives one so many, 


bad counseling habits that a major function of counselor education i 
to help former teachers to unlearn most of what they learned as teacher’ 


No one will argue with the statement that the counselor should be awarj 
of the day-to-day problems of teachers, and should be understanding 


of them; that he should understand the working of the school, and it 
relations with parents and with the community; that he should be able 
to work with teachers, administrators and other professional worker 
in the school; that he should be able to work effectively with children. 
The question is: does several years of unsupervised teaching give any 
evidence of the competence of the individual in these areas? Would not at 
educational program of counselor education which would include care 
fully supervised experiences in these areas be a more valid measure ¢ 
the effectiveness of the potential school counselor? This latter statement 
assumes, of course, that teaching and counseling are different functions 


In the long run, the professional competence of any worker is not de 
termined at a political level, but by the professional workers in the par 
ticular professional discipline. We can hardly talk about the professional 
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school counselor as long as we have 50 state versions of who he is, with 
the only level of agreement being the generally low status of the coun- 
selor. At the same time hundreds of universities and colleges are all 
shouting their version of counselor education, and it is truly phenomenal 
how so many institutions, with the advent of NDEA, suddenly discovered 
that they had counselor education programs. Actually, how many in- 
stitutions, with the staff and facilities they now have, can be described 
as having a first rate counselor education program — ten, twenty, or the 
several hundreds who indicate to the U.S. Office of Education that they 
' have a counselor education program? The American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, and the division represented by this Journal, are quite 
cognizant of this problem and at long last have started a massive project 
in the direction of determining just what constitutes an acceptable coun- 
selor education program. This may hurt some places and some people, 
but as long as the school counselor can be considered to be adequately 
educated by having picked up a few part-time courses from any one of 
hundreds of colleges and universities, then it is surely ludicrous to talk in 
' terms of the professional status and the professional competence of the 
school counselor. 


The professional stamp of approval must be on counselor education 
' programs just as it is on counselors. This approval of counselors should 
* come from the institution rather than from the state department of edu- 
_ cation or, rather, the approval of the state department should come 
» through the institution. Once a counselor education program has been 
approved by the professional organization as being first rate, then a 
( graduate of that program should meet state certification requirements 
anywhere in the country. There should be no need to have state depart- 
ment detectives checking to see if he has had this course, this course and 
this course — never, of course, asking where and from whom he took the 
courses! This also means that institutions will have to be named, identi- 
fied, and periodically checked to determine the calibre of their program. 
One does not become a medical doctor, a dentist, a lawyer, or an archi- 
tect by attending a few classes at almost any institution in the United 
States. There are certain institutions that have professionally acceptable 
medical schools and law schools and schools of engineering, and so there 
must soon be certain institutions which will be indentified as having 
professionally acceptable programs of counselor education. The Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association, with its representatives of those 
who are school counselors, those who educate school counselors, and those 
who are involved at the state department level, is now actively involved 
in this task. It carries with it, of course, many dangers. An adequate 
program cannot be measured in too rigid terms, but the American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association has already presented a beginning position 
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paper which sets up at least tentative proposals for measurement of the 
effectiveness of a counselor education program. 


Once the school counselor becomes the graduate of one of the relatively 
few professionally acceptable counselor education programs, then we may 
see a rapid reduction in both the “part-timeness” of his education and 


the “part-timeness” of his function. There may even, for a time, be a re § 


duction in the number of people who are entitled to the name “school 
counselor.” This is not all bad, since the major problem in school coun. 
seling today is not lack of quantity, but lack of quality. Ideally we must 
try to increase the number of qualified school counselors, but it is better 
to have fewer qualified counselors than to have more unqualified coun 
selors, and thus live under the illusion that numbers of bodies will satisfy 
our problem. This illusion appears to be somewhat acceptable in the field 
of education. 


It would seem reasonable to say that there are three major professional 
groups in the modern American school — the teachers, the administra. 
tors, and the specialized service personnel. It is interesting to note that of 
all these groups, it is only the school counselor who is willing to accept 
the part-time, dual-role status. Other professional workers may spend 
only part of their time in the service of the school, but they are not part 


time doctors, or part-time nurses, or part-time psychologists, or part-time 


psychiatrists. They are medical doctors, or nurses, or psychologists, or 


psychiatrists. Like pregnancy, “they are or they ain't,” and there is no 


in-between status. We have no doctor-teacher, or nurse-principal, or 
psychologist-janitor, but we have thousands of teacher-counselors, or 
even more absurd, principal-counselors, and even, horror added upon 
horror, superintendent-counselors. Even worse, this schizophrenic fellow 
doesn’t seem to mind this dual or triple status, and goes blithely walking 
off in several directions at the same time, quite unaware that one set of 
feet is falling over the other. 


There are many tasks that must be carried out to continue the neces- 
sary functions of the school, and while all of these tasks may be defended 
as being needed to achieve the broad and immediate goals of the school, 
they are tasks which cannot be done by one person even assuming that 

‘he had the time. This is so because of his inadequate knowledge and 
education, because of his lack of skills, because of his personality struct- 
ure, and because certain functions clash with other functions. Thus a 
perfectly good mathematics teacher might be a very poor English teacher 
because he doesn’t know English, and he isn’t interested in it; a perfectly 
good English teacher may be a poor physical education teacher because 
he lacks the physical coordination necessary for this task; a principal may 
be effective because he is the sort of person who likes organizing and 
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administering and directing and controlling. All of these people may be- 
come good school counselors if they have, or if they develop an under- 
standing of people and human behavior, if they are deeply but not too 
neurotically interested in working with individuals as individuals, and 
if they master the knowledges and the skills which are part of the repor- 
toire of the school counselor. They may, it should be noted, become an 
effective school counselor, but they cannot become one while they still 
retain their previous occupational function, since effectiveness as a teach- 
er or a principal may often be equated with ineffectiveness as a counselor. 


Thus, we might say that the dual function of teacher-counselor is going 
to make for an ineffective counselor for several reasons: 


1. There is a specific area of knowledge that the counselor must have; 
knowledge which must continually be added to and modified and thrown 
out, and this knowledge is simply not possessed by the teacher unless he 
is willing to sacrifice the knowledge that, as a mathematics teacher, he 
must continually pursue. Contrary to what some teachers think, one 
cannot be an effective school counselor by just being nice to children and 
nodding the head at the appropriate moment. There is a vast body of 
knowledge which he must know. This knowledge is not possessed by the 
teacher, nor will it be unless he abandons the mathematics or history or 
English or whatever it may be that used to be his particular body of 
knowledge. At this point, of course, he is no longer effective as a teacher 
of mathematics, if for no other reason than that he has forgotten all he 
ever knew about mathematics, and what he knew now belongs in the pre- 
pithantropic mathematical age! 


2. There are certain skills that must be possessed by the counselor, 
and these are not possessed by the teacher, other than by chance, since 
he has no need for them. While the line between a skill and an aptitude 
or a personal trait may sometimes be very thin, we can distinguish skills 
that are related to the area of occupational information and testing, and 
there is at least an element of skill related to the problem of a deep and 
understanding communication with another person. Thus on this count, 
while there may be no conflict between these skills and those involved 
in teaching, the time factor is such that one person it going to find it diffi- 
cult to be effective in both. 


3. There are also a number of required functions from which the 
teacher can never completely divorce himself, and this, more than any 
other reason, is why teacher-counselors are, at least in the observation 
of the author, primarily and overwhelmingly teachers, not counselors. As 
teachers they manipulate and direct and control, and as “counselors” they 
do the same thing. As teachers they think in terms of the welfare of a 
group of children as taking precedence over the welfare of the individual, 
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and as “counselors” they feel the same way. As teachers they measure, 

evaluate, grade, and separate the “bad’s” from the “good’s” and as “coun 
selors” they do the same thing. As teachers they know and_ the 
feel that they are the authority figure in control and they are thus the one 
who determine the curricular experience and practically everything els 
that happens to the child. There is little or no self-determination, and this 
person as a “counselor” shows the same level of acceptance of any and they { 
concept of self-determination or freedom of choice. Finally, we might say 
that they are teachers, and as such are involved in the overt process off} Thus it 

ee teaching something to someone; they are involved hardly at all in the seling fun 
learning process with another learner. As the “counselor” they are still the should ch 
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Some will say that many of these functions do not have to be performed § teacher, « 

by the teacher, but they are functioning in this way because of the sort of & far off wl 

person they are rather than because this is something which is required}... This } 
: of them. This is very often correct, and many of these conflicting functions status, W 


can be minimized, but this often results in the teacher being considered 
to be “not so good” by the school administrator. This raises the intriguing 
thought that possibly the teacher who will make a good counselor is one 
who is unhappy with his role as teacher, and who isn’t doing too well as 
a teacher — at least in terms of some of the traditional measures of the 


“good” teacher! 


4. While it is as risky to talk about “good” personality traits of the 
counselor as it is to talk about similarly “good” traits of the teacher, one 
might at least raise the possibility that there are certain traits of teach- 
ers that do not appear to hinder them either in their professional advance- 
ment as teachers or in their effectiveness as teachers, but these same traits 
might at least be questioned as being those of the effective counselor. The 
somewhat overt, gregarious, slightly noisy rather than slighty quiet person 
is often very effective as a teacher and a leader of groups. The somewhat 
dominant person who feels comfortable in manipulating, directing and 
controlling is usually considered to be effective as a teacher. The some- 
what conforming “let’s maintain the status quo” person who tries to get 
children to conform and fit into the required cultural pattern often does 
well as a teacher; conversely, the teacher who accepts and possibly en- 
courages exploration and the “let’s be different” attitude among children 
is rather rare, and may find some difficulty in getting ahead in the school 
system. Even the rigid disciplinarian type (“Boy, she was tough, but she 
was fair.”) very often does well as a teacher and is quite often referred 
to as one younger teachers should emulate. From this author’s frame of 
reference at least, all of these traits and a good many others would be 
ones that would at least be highly questionable in terms of descriptions 
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of the sort of person with whom children would feel easy and comfortable, 
and be able to speak their mind on any subject which they might feel they 
wish to discuss. It may be the presence of these “teacher” traits, in both 
teachers and “counselors”, which result in the depressing statistic in so 
many schools indicating that there is no one, either teacher or counselor, 
in the school to whom the children would feel free to speak as they think 
and they feel. 


Thus it would appear that every individual who has a part-time coun- 
seling function, with some other job title attached to the word “counselor”, 
should check carefully to determine the degree to which he is being ren- 
dered ineffective as a counselor because of his other conflicting functions. 
He might exert every effort to see that he becomes either a full-time 
teacher, or a full-time counselor, and we may hope that the day is not too 
far off when every school counselor is a fully qualified professional work- 
er. This he can never be if he is satisfied to accept a dual role, a part-time 
status, which makes him an ineffective fish and an equally ineffective fowl. 
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A Negative View Toward Therapeutic 
Counseling In The Public Schools* 


GILBERT D. MOORE 


Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Buffalo 


The purposes of this article are to: 1)summarize the role and status of 
the high school counselor, 2) summarize some viewpoints towards coun- 
seling and psychotherapy, 3) draw some conclusions based upon 1 and 


means of this laborious route the position will be advanced that: 1) The 
high school counselor is ill equipped to be a therapist; 2) The therapist 
role is not expected of him; 3) There is a distinction, not clear cut but 
understandable, between counseling and psychotherapy; 4) Counseling 
is an activity which should not arouse defensive reactions; and 5) We 
should be concerned with the optimum development of high school coun- 
seling and not confuse the task with the problems of therapy or counsel- 


ing psychology. 


The High School Counselor: 
Qualifications and Functions 


We generally assume that the appearance of certification requirements 
reflects a rise in the level of professional preparation of those seeking cer- 
tification. Such an assumption may usually be granted, but in the case 
of school counselors there are several observations which should be made: 

1) There are still many secondary school counselors at work who did 
not have to meet the certification requirements because of ‘grand- 
father clauses in the laws. 

2) State certification is often a minimal requirement. In some in- 
stances part time counselors need only six semester hours in 
guidance. 

3) There are only twenty-five states which require thirty (30) grad- 
uate semester hours or the master’s degree for full certification. 
In most of these twenty-five states only a portion of the require- 
ments need be in guidance. 


* Adapted from a paper presented at the American Personnel and Guidance Association 
Convention, April, 1961. 
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In addition to academic requirements all the states require a teaching 

certificate. There are counselor educators who advocate that teaching 

requirements be eliminated. A dissenting statement in an unpublished 

report from Division 17 of the American Psychological Association sup- 
ports this view. (12) 


“One member of the committee . . . feels that the analysis in point applies 
very well to the present situation but demurs in regard to the future. It is his 
judgment that a teaching certificate should not be required of all school coun- 
selors even though the vast majority of trainees will apply with this included in 
their background. The emphasis on psychological skills in the graduate training 
of the counselor means that some excellent counselors will be barred from school 
counseling positions if the dognatic requirement of a teaching certificate and 
teaching experience is maintained indefinitely. This may be an unpopular minority 
opinion at this point of time but the further specialization of the school counselor 
in the major area of his work, counseling, requires a basic identity with pro- 


7 fessional counseling as a career and not with teaching.” 
mi Undoubtedly the above viewpoint is shared with some others in the 
ist) field of counseling psychology but not by those closest to the scene of cer- 


tification. The viewpoint of people in state departments of education and 

shared by probably a majority counselor educators is summarized by 

Weitz: (20) 
“Although there may be some shortage of trained personnel, in about half of the 
states, this shortage is not viewed in the same way by all persons. Even where 
shortages were reported to exist there would be considerable reluctance to employ 
persons trained as guidance workers but not trained as teachers. Relatively few 
states reported — ready to undertake an evaluation of their counselor certi- 
fication requirement by means of experimentation.” 

Although the state has ultimate responsibility for certification, training 
institutions and professional organizations have a strong interest in the 
problems and process of certification. A complete analysis of the topic is 
not possible here, but a few generalizations are pertinent. 

State certification requirements appear to be less psychologically ori- 


le: § ented and less structured than the standards proposed by either the Amer- 
id @ ican Psychological Association and American Personnel and Guidance 
d.— Association, or the 182 degree granting institutions reported by the United 


States Office of Education. 

In almost one out of ten states permanent certification as a counselor is 
possible without the requirement of one course in counseling, and only 
four states out of ten demand a course in supervised practice. The training 
institutions are not much stronger on this issue. Only about nine out of ten 
require a course in counseling, and only six out of ten require a practicum 
experience for a master’s degree in Counseling and Guidance. Compare 
this with a statement from the American Psychological Association’s Ann 
Arbor conference: (18) 


“The conference felt that no one should attempt to counsel independently until 
he has had a period of closely supervised experience.” 


on 
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A more recent report by an American Personnel and Guidance Ay 
sociation committee, headed by Stewart (1) agreed with many of th 
views expressed at Ann Arbor but placed stronger emphasis upon the 
one year master’s program. The professional committees reflect interes 
in a much stronger psychological orientation than is presently found in 
either institutional master’s degree requirements or state certification re. 
quirements. 

Perhaps the discrepancy among state requirements, institutional te. 
quirements and professional aspirations is a reflection of existing con. 
fusion concerning the job of the high school counselor. Several studie 
during the past decade demonstrate the confusion. Hitchcock (9) found 
that counselors frequently do things which they feel are not part of thei: 
jobs. Although these functions are often listed by various writers as part 
of the counselor's job, the counselors themselves reject them. Other 
studies, such as those by Martyn (13), Purcell (14), Vassello and Kind. 
red (17), show counselors frequently acting as clerks or quasi administra 
tors. 

The diversity of role perception is not limited to the counselors but also 
is evident in the writings of counselor educators. Wrenn (21) pinpoints 
some variations often expressed: 


“Trout pushes the counselor in the direction of clinical testing and mental hygiene 
Sheen believes that the counselor should be more of a scientist than Trout. 

To Pierson the counselor is an extension of a teacher. 

Matthewson wants more developmental counseling and less problem—centered, 
Driver suggests multiple counseling groups. 

Hoyt believes that high school counselors have several advantages not enjoyed 
by college counselors.” 


Students, too, have been queried concerning counselor's role. In a num- 
ber of studies [Barahal (4), Jensen (13) and Grant (8)] students were 
asked to react to their experiences with counselors or to indicate to whom 
they would go for various kinds of assistance. Generally favorable atti- 
tudes toward high school counseling were revealed. Students reported 
receiving most help in the areas of educational and vocational planning, 
It is obvious, on the basis of the Grant and Jensen studies, that students 
are most likely to seek counselor help in specific areas, and they find help- 
ing relationships among a variety of adults. Students seem to be willing 
_ to solicit help of a personal nature from parents and other adults, but they 
do not usually seek such help from the counselor. 

Before moving to a discussion of the therapeutic role for the counselor, 
it is advisable to review some concepts of counseling and how they relate 
to psychotherapy. The word counseling is a highly popular word today. 
The connotation of helpfulness associated with the word has undoubtedly 
been a factor in its present wide spread acceptance as a noun describing 
a person’s job. The increased use of the word by widely diversified groups 
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indicates the lack of a precise definition, and this deficiency is obvious in 
the professional literature pertaining to high school counseling. Arbuckle 
(3), for instance, views counseling as essentially therapeutic in nature. 
Rogers (17), in his initial book, uses the words counseling and therapy 
interchangeably. Others argue that counseling is frequently psychotherapy 
but such therapy is not related to psychopathology and is different from 
clinical psychotherapy. Such prominent writers as Super, Tyler and Hahn 
and MacLean are associated with this position. They are identified as 
counseling psychologists who have a primary interest in the problems of 
normal people whose anxieties are not deep rooted. 

We can, however, move to the point at which counseling is not equated 
with therapy. McKinney, Robinson, Williamson, and Berdie express this 
position. 

One of the broadest total viewpoints is given by Robinson: (16) 

“There are several reasons why these various activities should be considered 
under a single heading of counseling. Every practicing counselor meets such a 
range of problems. Many principles apply in all counseling situations, and any 
differences need to be systematically studied. Finally limiting the term counseling 
to any one type of interview work, as has occasionally been done, may lead a 


counselor to reject or fail to recognize certain roles which the client expects or 
needs him to take.” 


A number of conclusions seem apparent at this point: 
1. The high school counselor is ill-equipped to be a therapist. The 


review of state certification requirements reveals dramatically 
the lack of psychological sophistication demanded of high school 
counselors. One may agree or disagree with these requirements, 
but they exist. Furthermore, even though there has been a con- 
tinuing effort to raise the requirement to the master’s level, 
that goal is not yet near achievement. In fact the concept of part 
time preparation for counselors working half-time or less is still 
prevalent. Certainly no one has demonstrated that it takes less 
skill to counsel three periods a day than to counsel six periods a 
day. 

Besides the fact that the high school counselor is ill-equipped to 
be a therapist, the job expectancy does not include therapy. Re- 
turning to the research findings discussed earlier, we find little 
support for the notion of the counselor as a therapist. The re- 
search from the counselor's view of job expectancy does not reveal 
any strong interest in therapy nor report much being done. The 
student responses also reflect little thought of the high school 
counselor as a therapist. What the research thus far does suggest 
is that the counselor’s behavior is much more closely related to 
the state certification and institutional requirements than the 
suggestion of the professional organizations. 
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3. It is apparent that counseling is a diffuse and confused concept; 
the present time, and professionals disagree on the role of th 
high school counselor. On one hand it is viewed as therapy, on th 
other as quite distinct from therapy. Some argue that counselin; 
may or may not be therapy depending upon a variety of situations 

If there is, in fact, little basis for viewing therapy as an integral part of 
the high school counselor’s role, the question remains, what is the presen! 
status of the counselor and counseling and what is there for the future’ 


The Counselor and Counseling: A look at the presen 
and a glance at the future 


The high school counselor is often in an unenviable position. Ac 
cording to Granger's study he has very little status compared with mor 
psychologically oriented occupations, and yet he is frequently identified 
as psychologically oriented, and therefore hardly educationally oriented, 
by the teaching staff in his school. 

The administrator is likely to view the counselor as a jack-of-all-trades 
The counselor is expected to be active in certain administrative areas such 
as curriculum study, student evaluation and program planning, along with 
his specific work with students. One viewpoint suggests these activities 
should not be a part of a counselor's job but the question is who, by his 
constant contact with students, is in a better position to understand the 
effects of curriculum changes and program requirements on the student? 
Who finally works with students involved in ambiguous curriculum de- 
mands or confusing evaluation procedures? 


A sensitive and perceptive counselor learns a great deal about how the 
educative process affects student behavior. The counselor should use 
the information he gathers to facilitate sound education. A counselor 
working with teachers and administrators on student evaluation can help 
develop practices which are less likely to provoke antagonism or confusion 
from the students. Helping to solve some of the basic problems of the 
school might eventually mean less time spent on remediation activities and 
more time for developmental programs. Individual counseling may help 
a student adjust to particular educational practice, but it cannot alleviate 
_ the practice itself. Helping to change a questionable practice offers the 

possibility of converting the situation which is precipitating student con- 
fusion. Ascertaining that teachers are aware of individual problem areas 
of students, through techniques of case conferences and personal discus- 
sion, is a function of the counselor which is of mutual value to teacher and 
student. Without an altered environment in some situations the best of 
student interviews are of little value. 

Besides service to the staff, the counselor is certainly obligated to the 
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student. The preceding activities ultimately serve the student, but there 
are also direct services to the student. Frequently, counseling is consid- 
ered “the service” to students, and there are those who would include 
only counseling sought by the student. But before including individual 
counseling, some attention to other ways in which the counselor can di- 
rectly serve students is appropriate. 
One of the most prominent activities today is testing. Certainly the 
counselor is in a position to exert much leadership in the development, 
administration and use of tests. There is reason to believe that, though 
some may be individual, much test interpretation can be done in small 
group sessions and some perhaps in regular class size groups. The coun- 
selor may not do all the work himself, but he must be sure that whoever 
does it knows sound methodology. 
There are many counselor activities which involve the dissemination 
of information—information which ranges from actual facts about specific 
subjects to utilization of cognitive processes. It may be argued that such 
activities can be assigned to clerks or others without the high specializa- 
tion of counselors. These activities surely are too important not to be under 
the direct jurisdiction of the counselor. The issue has been considered 
by Berdie (5) when he says: 
“In a large majority of cases, one of the major tasks of the student personnel 
worker is to aid the student to acquire information, the skills, the conceptual 
tools, which will enable him to gain the ability to express his emotions and mo- 
tivations in a positive and constructive fashion. Too often our current awareness 
of the importance of emotions and motivations as determiners of action has led 
us to overlook the importance of cognitive processes.” 

This kind of service to the student has been discussed thoroughly in the 

past two years by Hoppock in two widely circulated papers. (10), (11). 

The remaining service is that of actual counseling. Counseling is viewed 
as a discreet activity which need not be construed or defined as therapy. 
Certainly there are counseling situations which precipitate therapeutic 
experiences. However therapy usually is not necessary, desirable or even 
possible in most secondary school situations because of structure, coun- 
selor skill and the nature of student needs. 

Counseling, without therapy, has forceful supporters in Williamson, 
Berdie, Hoppock, Froehlich and Hoyt who have clearly presented coun- 
seling as a necessary function in secondary schools. Froehlich’s (6) defini- 
tion encompasses a viewpoint appropriate for high school counselors. 

“Counseling is a process by which an individual is stimulated to: (1) Evaulate 
himself and his x ae (2) Make a feasible choice in light of his unique 


characteristics and opportunities. (3) Accept repsonsibilties for his choice and 
(4) Initiate a course of action consonant with his choice.” 


Counseling can be generally viewed as a process of assisting students 
in choice making. The areas of choice making may range from strictly 
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cognitive in nature to highly emotional. Is counseling then conceived of 
as completely apart from therapy? On some occasions the merging of 
the two is inevitable. The high school counselor should be able to TeCog- 
nize and deal with some emotional conflict on the part of students, and 
training for this is, of course, highly desirable. 

There is much the high school counselor should learn from the thera. 
peutic orientation. The importance of the “relationship” in therapy is cer. 
tainly applicable to counseling. The counselor who is sensitive to the 
nature and value of the counseling relationship will be more preceptive 
of the student’s role and purpose in counseling as well as his own. The 
sensitive counselor should be able to use the counseling relationship to 


work more effectively with the multitude of cognitive problems pre- 
sented by students. 


Most of the problems confronting the high school counselor are those 
of normal students, and the school counselor frequently initiates the coun- 
seling contact. Thus there is always the possibility that the student will 
reject the situation. However some students do, when confronted with a 
warm, accepting and permissive atmosphere, welcome the opportunity 


to explore their personal concerns. Counseling is really an educational as 
well as therapeutic device. 


Expounding such a position need not make a high school counselor de- 
fensive. There is ample work to do under the rubric of counseling without 
accepting the added responsibility of therapy. No one professional disci- 
pline has been proven superior in helping students, and certainly coun- 
seling can continue to play an effective part. 


Now a glance at the future of counseling. What might be a positive 
course for the school counseling movement to take? 


First, there is obvious need to develop more explicit meaning for the 
terminology in use. Such efforts should involve all the professional groups 
who have interest in the education and work of school counselors. Com- 


ments like those from an APA report (2) may not be met with approval 
by all parties concerned. 


“If psychology as a profession does not assume the responsibility 

for (and thereby control over) the training of personnel for these 

positions, other less qualified professions will do so.” 

_ Certainly there are APA members who belong to other professional groups 
and, as such, hardly consider those professions unqualified. 


Second, a healthy professional concern is reflected in the work being 
done by the Dugan and Stripling Committee of ACES. Efforts for pro- 
fessional influence and activity in establishing standards must be ap- 
plauded. The very least we could expect would be closer congruence be- 
tween state certification and institutional requirements. 
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Third, a more productive outlook will be possible with less concern 
with false dichotomies like therapy or no therapy and teaching experience 
versus no teaching experience and more concern with upgrading the 
} preparation and on-the-job supervision of school counselors. We still have 
s a long ways to go to get a counseling practicum experience into 100% 


era. fof the master’s degree programs. With the current interest in changing 
cer-f) educational techniques, counselor educators ought to be leading in our 
the pursuit of excellence for counselor preparation. 


Fourth, new avenues of research for high school counseling are re- 
quired. Exploration of counseling techniques at the school level are re- 
ported to only a limited degree. The problems of learning based on 
models such as Shoben’s need to be explored. We need to ask questions 
about how to facilitate learning on the part of the non-anxious student. 

Fifth, further delineation and awareness of the variety of professional 
relationships in the schools seems desirable. The notion of hiring a Coun- 
seling Psychologist or Clinical Psychologist to work in schools can be 


th ap supported, but it would be unfortunate if such people took a condescend- 

nity |) ing attitude toward the work of school counselors. The schools are free 

las |) to hire the kind of professional help they need. The issues should not be 
confounded with unnecessary conflict and professional competition which 

can only impede progress. 

out The future is our opportunity for effective scholarship, research and 

sci... increased professional activity, all of which can aid in improving the qual- 

yun- | ity of high school counseling. 
Summary 

tive A negative view towards the high school counselor as a psychothera- 
pist has been expressed here. A glimpse at certification requirements, 

the | institutional requirements and professional recommendations help docu- 

ups |) ment this view. 

a The validity of counseling as a discreet activity was presented in ex- 

wvall amining the relationships between counseling and psychotherapy, as a 
review of the counselor's role revealed sufficient activity for him without 

lity § the addition of therapy, for which he is ill-equipped. 

|eSE Where the training is excellent, the individual capable, it is meritorious 
to make therapeutic counseling available in our high schools, but as of 

ups § now, this does not seem the wisest course for the majority of high school 
counselors. 
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Must Teaching Be A Prerequisite 
For Guidance? 
NANCY K. COHEN 


Director of Residence and Research in Student Personnel 
Pratt Institute 


The contention that “Counselors Need Teaching Experience” has been 
posed once again by George Hudson in a recent article in Counselor 
Education and Supervision. Should we accept without question Hudson’s 
point of view when he writes, “Were it not for the existing shortage of 
qualified teachers and counselors, there would be little need to discuss 
the desirability of teaching experience for anyone who wants to become 
a guidance counselor,” and “A counselor without teaching experience is 
likely to be looked upon (by classroom teachers) with suspicion . . .” (1) 
Although the teaching prerequisite for counseling seems to be well-en- 
trenched in most state certification laws as well as in articles on counselor 
education, some questions concerning the suitability of such a wide- 
spread prerequisite may well be raised. 


Hudson indicates that acceptance of counselors with no teaching ex- 
perience is understandable in light of the shortage of guidance personnel. 
His statement appears to ignore, however, the possibility that the teach- 
ing requirement may well limit the quality as well as the quantity of pos- 
sible recruits to school guidance. Lindsey Harmon’s comparison of 1958 
PhD’s, for example, reveals that the IQs of the “educators” were con- 
siderably lower than those of other professional groups. (2) This is not 
conclusive evidence of teacher quality but it tends to reinforce the com- 
mon notion that teaching, by and large, does not attract the most talented 
high school and college students. 


If any question exists about the calibre of teachers — the only group 
generally eligible at present to enter guidance — should not the possi- 
bilities of recruiting guidance trainees from other groups then be ex- 
plored? Might not able persons interested in but not eligible to consider 
guidance be found outside the teaching field? Enlarging the available 
sources of potential recruits might immeasurably increase the quantity 
and quality of those selected for training in guidance. 


Hudson’s second statement, “A counselor without teaching experience 
is likely to be looked upon with suspicion, as a person who does not know 
| what teaching entails and who thus cannot appreciate the complexities 
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of a teacher's job,” raises related problems of role indentification and rok 
conflict. He finds that teachers and administrators discount guidane 
workers who were formerly non-school personnel. But cannot the impli 
cation that teaching experience alone enables a counselor to retain iden 
tification with teachers, even though his role has changed, be questioned? 
Sociological data indicates that role changes (here, the shift from teache 
to counselor) usually require new sets of expectations, responsibilitie; 
and behaviors which are often incompatible with former role identifica. 
tions. It is possible, therefore, that guidance workers (regardless of prev- 
ious background) may have role identifications vastly different from thos 
of teachers. 


Alvin Zander, Arthur Cohen and Ezra Stotland, in Role Relations in the 
Mental Health Professions, (3) describe inevitable conflicts between dif. 
ferent professional teams — social workers, clinical psychologists, and psy- 
chiatrists — working in the same institution despite good will about coop) 
eration. It is not unreasonable to assume that role conflict could develop inf 
an analogous situation such as education. A science teacher, for example! 
sees his role as primarily one of enabling a student to comprehend, under” 
stand and utilize scientific concepts. He may or may not be concerned] 
with the student as a person, but is inevitably concerned with the stv. 
dent as a learner of science. The guidance worker, on the other hand} 
is concerned with understanding the student as an individual and with 
enabling him to integrate socially and emotionally as well as intellectually. 
He is less concerned with the student’s grasping a particular body7 
of knowledge than with making educational, vocational, and personal 
decisions which will benefit him in his total task of living. Teachers 
and counselors perforce have different role functions and different 
role identifications. Could not Hudson’s statement, therefore, be related 
to the possibility that teachers and administrators look on any counselor 
(no matter what his previous experience has been) with misgivings? 

Thus far, this paper has attempted to point out some limitations of in- 
sisting that teaching experience be a prerequisite to guidance work. The 
evidence for either position, however, seems based on untested assump- 
tions rather than on empirical data. We need, therefore, to provide coun 
selor educators with objective data on which to develop more apropriate 
requirements for guidance trainees and workers. A pilot research project is 
suggested here as a possible way to obtain the needed data. Such an un 
dertaking might have the following dimensions: 


1. Research Design 
A college or university with a guidance training program should 
develop and evaluate a special training program for non-school 
personnel. 
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_2. Recruitment of Trainees 
Trainees should be recruited from able men and women whose 
previous experience had been outside of teaching. Such persons 
might be found among the married women in their thirties who 
desire to re-enter the labor market, professional men and women 
who have had experience in social service fields or personnel work. 


3. Structure of Training Program 

A full-time two-year program should be carefully built to enable 

trainees to identify with teachers as well as with other guidance 

workers. Implementation of this should be through: 

a. Intensive field work experience in selected secondary schools 
for two years. Trainees should work under supervision both 
as practice teachers and as guidance workers. 

. Didactic instruction to enable trainees to deal with role con- 
flicts which arise between different professional groups in the 
educational system. 


4, Evaluation of Program 
The department training these specially recruited men and 
women should conduct an ongoing evaluation of the trainees’ 
education and later success in the field. A control group of guid- 
ance trainees who had been former teachers would be an integral 
aspect of the evaluation. 


5. Certification 
The university undertaking this program should enlist the co- 
operation of its state department of education to waive the 
teaching requirement for this specially selected, experimental 
group. 

In an age when national consciousness has focused on guidance as 
crucial in mediating between the students’ problems and society’s com- 
plexities, the selection and training of guidance workers needs careful 
evaluation. Until we can demonstrate that teaching does in fact make for 
better guidance work, let us raise questions, experiment, and try more 
objectively to determine appropriate prerequisites for guidance. 
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The Use Of A Peer Rating Technique 
In Appraising Selected Attributes 
Of Counselor Trainees 
WILLIAM P. McDOUGALL 


Director N. D. E. A. Institute 
Washington State University 


and 
HENRY M. REITAN 


Assistant Professor 
College of Education 
Washington State University 


The training and skills expected of emerging counselors are of a type 
and variety which would seem to demand unique assessment. In the 
area of interpersonal relationships alone, the skills, understandings and 
attitudes are of such nature that the more traditional evaluative tech- 
niques appear inadequate. One technique which seems to merit considera- 
tion in gaining greater insight into counselor progress and achievement 
-is the method of rating by classmates. This paper is a report of a peer 
rating technique used with a group of counselor trainees enrolled in a 
one semester N.D.E.A. Counseling and Guidance Training Institute. 
The group was made up of twenty-five counselor trainees who were 
- selected for the institute program on the basis of high academic records, 
common goals, and similar course backgrounds. All were relatively un- 
trained secondary school counselors or secondary teachers aspiring to en- 
gage in counseling. Their background training included at least one and 
not more than five graduate courses in guidance. The program for all in- 
stitute participants included guidance seminars, supervised counseling 
practice, and courses in measurement, counseling theory, and education 
of the gifted student. 
Since the nature of the program encouraged considerable group inter- 
action, it presented an unusual opportunity to observe the results of a peer 
rating technique. 


Description and Administration of Scale 


During the last week of the institute, enrollees were asked to rate each 
classmate on four counselor behavior characteristics: contribution to class, 
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academic understanding, self insight, and counseling potential. Academic 
understanding was defined as the ability to comprehend, apply and 
evaluate concepts and principles related to guidance and counseling. Class 
contribution was described as the degree to which an institute member's 
contribution added to the learnings of class members. Self insight was de- 
fined as the degree to which the individual's concept of himself was con- 
gruent with the rater’s view of this same person. Counseling potential 
was described as the degree of capability the enrollee evidenced for con- 
ducting counseling interviews, rated on the basis of the question, “To 
which enrollee would you most likely go or refer another person for 
counseling?” 

Enrollees were asked to place each classmate into one of four quarters 
on each characteristic, maintaining an equal number of individuals in 
each quarter. Since each student rated 24 enrollees, it forced the distri- 
bution into six enrollees per quarter cell. The ratings on each person were 
assigned weights corresponding to the quarter in which he was placed. 
As an example, in the catagory of academic understanding, the person 
being rated might have two raters who placed him in the highest or fourth 
quarter, 2 x 4, twelve raters who placed him in the third quarter, 12 x 3, 
and ten raters who placed him in the second quarter, 10 x 2. The total 
weighted score for this person would be sixty-four in the area of academic 
understanding. This weighted score was then ranked in comparison with 
the weighted scores of other enrollees. 


Procedure 


The results of the peer rating device were examined to determine if 
the enrollees were rating behaviors in the four categories in a discrimi- 
nating manner. The degree to which the four categories seemed to meas- 
ure separate behavior dimensions was also examined. 


The forced choice peer group ratings were compared with the super- 
visor ratings and enrollee self ratings of counseling competency. The eval- 
uation by the counseling supervisor and by self was concerned with the 
ability to initiate, carry on, terminate and evaluate the counseling inter- 
view. Utilizing a five point scale each of these areas was rated and a com- 
posite supervisor's rating and a composite self rating were derived. The 
composite ratings were ranked and comparisons made utilizing the rank 
difference method of correlation. 


The relationship between the peer ratings and achievement as measured 
by the overall grade point in institute course work was examined. Since 
the grade in counseling practice reflected the supervisor rating, it was 
excluded from the grade point average. 
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Additional relationships examined were those between peer group 
ratings and learning aptitude as measured by the Miller Analogies test 


and between peer ratings and attitudes as measured by the Minnesota 
Attitude Inventory. 


Results 


An initial examination of the peer ratings in the four areas: contribution 
to class, academic understanding, self insight, and counseling potential, 
suggested that the enrollees were not unduly influenced by the halo ef- 
fect in making judgments of their classmates. This was in part evidenced 
by the fact that the median rating on the four characteristics indicated 
considerable shifting from one quarter to another. The median rating on 
the four characteristics showed a spread across 3 quarters for seven in- 
dividuals. A spread of 2 quarters was noted for twelve individuals. For 
six individuals the rating stayed consistently in the same quarter. It was 
noted that the variation in number of rank positions for individuals on the 
four categories ranged from 3 to 17 with a median of 8.28 when the 
ratings were converted to ranks. 

The degree to which the four categories indicated measurement of dif- 
ferent behavior dimensions was examined through intercorrelations. The 
resulting rank difference intercorrelations appear in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Rank Difference Intercorrelations Between 
Categories in the Peer Rating Device 


Peer Rating Categories 
Academic Self Counseling 
Understanding Insight Potential 
General Contribution 
to Class 831 .390 531 
be Academic Understanding 585 
Self Insight 862 


Inspection of the data in Table 1 revealed the greatest relationships 
between general contribution to class and academic understanding, and 
between self insight and counseling potential. The other four inter-corre- 

" lations ranging from .390 to .585 reflect greater heterogeneity. 

The need for clear and systematic delineation of the behavioral char- 
acteristics being rated has been emphasized by numerous authors, (1), 
(3), (2). The data reported in Table 1 suggests that a more systematic 
investigation is needed in order to determine the kinds of behavior which 
should appropriately be included in this type of peer rating device. 


The present limited information provides at least some justification for in- 
clusion of all four categories. 
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TABLE 2 


Rank-Difference Correlations Between Peer Ratings and Measures of 
Counseling Competency, Achievement, Learning Aptitude and Attitudes 


Peer Rating Categories 


General Contri- Academic Self Counseling 
Measures bution to Class Understanding Insight Potential 


Supervisor's Rating 

of Counseling 

Competency .626 347 .605 
Self Rating of 

Counseling 

Competency 212 .162 113 .209 
Composite Grade 

Point .783 352 375 599 
Miller Analogies 

Test 848 462 584 478 
Minnesota Teacher . 

Attitude Inventory —_.370 525 .188 A12 


As reflected in Table 2, supervisor's ratings of counseling competency 
indicated approximately similar relationships with the peer ratings of 
general contributions to class, academic understanding and counseling 
potential. A lower relationship was found with self insight. 


The relationship between self ratings of counseling competency and 
the four peer rating categories was considerably lower than supervisor's 
ratings, ranging from .133 to .212. 


The highest relationship, .783, between achievement, as reflected by 
grade point, and a peer group rating was in the category of general con- 
tribution to class. Lower correlations were found between the grade 
point and other categories. 


The highest relationship found between learning aptitude, reflected 
by the Miller Analogies test, and peer rating was in the category of self 
insight. The lowest relationship was found between the Miller Analogies 
test and general contribution to class. 


The relationship between attitudes, as measured by the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory, and peer ratings ranged from a .188 to .525. 
The highest relationship was found between the Minnesota Teacher At- 
titude Inventory and academic understanding and the lowest between the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory and self insight. 


Because of the small number of cases included in this sample and the 
limited statistical treatment of the data, the above relationships would 
serve mainly to suggest areas for further study. A case in point is the 
discrepancy between self ratings and peer ratings for all four categories. 
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Suggested Uses of the Peer Rating Technique 


A peer rating device may aid in the broader assessment of counselor 
capabilities in the following ways: (1) It may afford a means of reveal. 
ing important behaviors which might be overlooked or obscured in con- 
ventional evaluative procedures. (2) Used and interpreted with discretion | 
it gives the student an unusual opportunity to evaluate himself in the light 
of peer appraisal. This dimension of evaluation is needed in an area 
where interpersonal relationships are of paramount importance. (3) Used 
periodically throughout a training period, it allows for an evaluation of 
trainee progress, both to self and instructor. (4) It may afford a means of 
helping to remove psychological barriers which prevent realistic self 
appraisal. (5) It may provide the instructor with an opportunity for ex- 
amining his own bias in making judgments of students’ behavior. 

The method of peer rating which requires the forcing of classmate 
judgments into quarter cells seems to compare favorably with traditional 7 
ranking and rating methods. 


This rating device seems to possess most of the advantages enjoyed by © 
other rating techniques when compared to ranking methods. Among those 
mentioned by Guilford, (2), which seem pertinent are savings in time, 
wider range of application and higher validity with judges who have had 
a minimum of training. The fine discrimination demanded of a student in 
placing his fellow students into a lengthy ordinal rank position, which 
may be somewhat unrealistic, is eliminated. The ranks that accrue from 
a ranking of the composite scores of a quarter rating seem to accomplish 
the same purpose. 


In comparison to more conventional rating methods some of the rating 
errors mentioned by Guilford, (2), are eliminated. Constant errors of 
leniency are precluded through the use of a forced distribution as are 
errors of central tendency. In addition, the rater is not asked to judge 
against some fixed standard the degree to which a quality or characteristic 
is possessed. Rather, he is asked to place his classmate into one of four 
quarters in relation to the fellow members of this class. 


This pilot study report suggests that the peer rating technique may be 
useful in exploring broader dimensions in counselor trainee assessment. 
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Role Playing As an In-Service Training 

Technique for Secondary 
School Counselors 
D. L. MUSSELMAN’ 


Director of Guidance 
Fort Wayne Public Schools 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Introduction 


In the preparation of school counselors, role playing is often confined to 
a few experiences in a basic principles course. Less than half of the coun- 
selor training programs are reported to make provision for any supervised 
practicum. In some of these programs, the practicum is in an employment 
office, social agency, or institution where the trainee’s experience in the 
general field of guidance may be widened, but only limited experience 
provided in actual counseling. Role playing in the more advanced stages 
of counselor education has apparently not enjoyed wide usage. 

According to a progress report issued by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, one of the successful features of the 1959 Institutes was the prac- 
ticum training. Of the 50 summer institutes, 33 offered actual supervised 
counseling experience with youngsters. There is no evidence that role 
playing was used except as a brief experience preparatory to counseling 
“live” pupil-clients. 

The Summer 1960 NDEA Counseling and Guidance Training Institute 
conducted at the State University of Iowa was planned around the use 
of role playing as an intensive, eight-week activity for certified, full-time 
secondary school counselors. In preparation for the practicum, each en- 
rollee was required to prepare three comprehensive case studies repre- 
senting secondary school clients whom he had counseled. One of these 
case studies was to involve an intellectually able student who was a likely 

_ drop-out, one an able student having difficulty planning a secondary 
school program, and one an able student faced with decisions of college 
planning. Detailed instructions for the preparation of these case studies 
were sent each enrollee along with notice of his selection for the Institute. 
Sufficient copies of each case study were reproduced so that each mem- 
ber of each practicum sub-group (6-8) could have a complete case folder 
for each case. During the course of the Institute, each enrollee role-played 
the pupils whose records he had brought. All of these role-played coun- 
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seling interviews were tape recorded at the University Counseling Cen- 
ter in the evening under the supervision of teaching assistants. Daily two- 
hour practicum sessions were devoted to reviewing the taped interviews 
in sub-groups. 

At the close of the eight weeks, enrollees were asked to submit unsigned 
reports of their reactions to the role playing and the use of role-played 
counseling tapes in the practicum. The analysis of the reactions of the 
twenty-seven participants gives considerable encouragement to further 
experimentation with role playing in advanced secondary school counselor 
training. 


Findings 


In response to the specific question of the value of client role-playing, 
thirty-seven per cent stated on the unsigned critique that the experience 
had been “of great value to me as a counselor’, fifty-six per cent considered 
the experience to have been “of some value to me as a counselor’, seven 
per cent thought it was “of little value - - -”. 

The responses of enrollees regarding the level of frustration and/or 
psychological threat in role playing would indicate that role playing was 
a non-threating experience. No enrollee responded to the suggested cate- 
gory that role playing was difficult and frustrating. Eighteen per cent 
claimed to have had difficulty with certain of their roles. Twenty-seven 
per cent stated that the experience was generally non-threatening and 
routine. Fifty-five per cent found the role playing “interesting and pleas- 
ant” with an occasional addition of “challenging”. 

The practicum leaders believed role playing was initially threatening 
to enrollees. The evidence for this belief lies in the fact that enrollees 
sought counseling for themselves and in the fact that sub-group mem- 
bers developed a high degree of mutual helpfulness. Many enrollees 
sought out their leaders for personal conferences in which they felt moved 
to discuss their philosophies of life, of education, and of counseling. For 
some, the eight weeks was a period of real personal growth which began 
with realization of their inadequacy in counseling. These personal ex- 
plorations carried over into the practicum groups and the total group 
became very sensitive to the struggles of individual members to develop 
better counseling techniques through growth in a personal philosophy. 
The presence of early struggle and stress and the reaction of satisfaction 
at the close of the eight weeks seem to be indicative that the experience 
had value for enrollees — at least in terms of their self-perception as coun- 
selors. 


One of the surprising reactions was the virtually unanimous opinion that 
the tapes of counseling sessions using adults in the roles of pupil-clients 
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Role Playing As an In-Service Training 
Technique for Secondary 
School Counselors 

D. L. MUSSELMAN 


Director of Guidance 
Fort Wayne Public Schools 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Introduction 


In the preparation of school counselors, role playing is often confined to 
a few experiences in a basic principles course. Less than half of the coun- 
selor training programs are reported to make provision for any supervised 
practicum. In some of these programs, the practicum is in an employment 
office, social agency, or institution where the trainee’s experience in the 
general field of guidance may be widened, but only limited experience 
provided in actual counseling. Role playing in the more advanced stages 
of counselor education has apparently not enjoyed wide usage. 

According to a progress report issued by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, one of the successful features of the 1959 Institutes was the prac- 
ticum training. Of the 50 summer institutes, 33 offered actual supervised 
counseling experience with youngsters. There is no evidence that role 
playing was used except as a brief experience preparatory to counseling 
“live” pupil-clients. 

The Summer 1960 NDEA Counseling and Guidance Training Institute 
conducted at the State University of Iowa was planned around the use 
of role playing as an intensive, eight-week activity for certified, full-time 
secondary school counselors. In preparation for the practicum, each en- 
rollee was required to prepare three comprehensive case studies repre- 
senting secondary school clients whom he had counseled. One of these 
case studies was to involve an intellectually able student who was a likely 
drop-out, one an able student having difficulty planning a secondary 
school program, and one an able student faced with decisions of college 
planning. Detailed instructions for the preparation of these case studies 
were sent each enrollee along with notice of his selection for the Institute. 
Sufficient copies of each case study were reproduced so that each mem- 
ber of each practicum sub-group (6-8) could have a complete case folder 
for each case. During the course of the Institute, each enrollee role-played 
the pupils whose records he had brought. All of these role-played coun- 
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seling interviews were tape recorded at the University Counseling Cen- 
ter in the evening under the supervision of teaching assistants. Daily two- 
hour practicum sessions were devoted to reviewing the taped interviews 
in sub-groups. 

At the close of the eight weeks, enrollees were asked to submit unsigned 
reports of their reactions to the role playing and the use of role-played 
counseling tapes in the practicum. The analysis of the reactions of the 
twenty-seven participants gives considerable encouragement to further 
experimentation with role playing in advanced secondary school counselor 
training. 


Findings 


In response to the specific question of the value of client role-playing, 
thirty-seven per cent stated on the unsigned critique that the experience 
had been “of great value to me as a counselor’, fifty-six per cent considered 
the experience to have been “of some value to me as a counselor”, seven 
per cent thought it was “of little value - - -”. 


The responses of enrollees regarding the level of frustration and/or 
psychological threat in role playing would indicate that role playing was 
a non-threating experience. No enrollee responded to the suggested cate- 
gory that role playing was difficult and frustrating. Eighteen per cent 
claimed to have had difficulty with certain of their roles. Twenty-seven 
per cent stated that the experience was generally non-threatening and 
routine. Fifty-five per cent found the role playing “interesting and pleas- 
ant” with an occasional addition of “challenging”. 

The practicum leaders believed role playing was initially threatening 
to enrollees. The evidence for this belief lies in the fact that enrollees 
sought counseling for themselves and in the fact that sub-group mem- 
bers developed a high degree of mutual helpfulness. Many enrollees 
sought out their leaders for personal conferences in which they felt moved 
to discuss their philosophies of life, of education, and of counseling. For 
some, the eight weeks was a period of real personal growth which began 
with realization of their inadequacy in counseling. These personal ex- 
plorations carried over into the practicum groups and the total group 
became very sensitive to the struggles of individual members to develop 
better counseling techniques through growth in a personal philosophy. 
The presence of early struggle and stress and the reaction of satisfaction 
at the close of the eight weeks seem to be indicative that the experience 
had value for enrollees — at least in terms of their self-perception as coun- 
selors. 


One of the surprising reactions was the virtually unanimous opinion that 
the tapes of counseling sessions using adults in the roles of pupil-clients 
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were as valuable for discussion and analysis as tapes with pupil-clienty, 
Reactions such as these were common: “Seldom did I realize or remember 
that pupil-client was an adult”, “In most cases I would not have been able 
to distinguish between a role-playing client and a real one”, “The value of 
tapes as teaching devices was affected very little by role playing”. 

Tyler (3) reports that listening to tapes of their own interviews with 
students or parents and discussing the results with supervisors and other 
Institute enrollees was “a very illuminating experience, often far from 
pleasant, but powerful in its effects”. A counselor who has worked for 
several years may discover by listening to himself that he is missing the 
meaning the pupil is trying to convey by being in a hurry to preach a 
sermon or that he is subtly hostile to parents in his protectiveness of 
pupils. 

If tapes with role-played clients can be made with such realistic quali- | 
ties as the reactions of the Iowa Institute enrollees indicate, enlarged op- 
portunities for using tapes for in-service development seem possible. Two | 
counselors in a school situation, or teachers and counselors in a school, 
could profit by recording role-played interviews and then critically re- 
viewing the tapes. This would seem to have great potential also in help- 
ing teachers understand what counselors within their system are doing 
without the problem of protecting the privacy of specific pupils. 

Table I below summarizes enrollee reactions to role-playing counsel- 
ing interviews. 


TABLE I 


Summary of Reactions To Client Role Playing 
I. What was your general reaction to playing the role of a client? 


Percent of 

No. Enrollees Enrollees 
a. Difficult and frustrating e.- 0 
b. Difficult in certain cases 6 18 
c. Non-threatening, but challenging 9 27 
d. Interesting and pleasant 18 55 


II. What is your estimate of the value of playing client roles? 


a. Of no value to me as a counselor 0 0 
b. Of little value to me as a counselor 2 7 
c. Of some value to me as a counselor 15 56 
d. Of great value to me as a counselor 10 37 
III. What new insights into the specific client did you develop by playing his role? 
a. None 3 11 
Quite limited 2 7 
More from group discussion of tape 
than from role playing the case 4 15 
b. Some, unspecified 4 15 
c. A number of new approaches which had 
not been thought of 8 30 
Appreciation of client’s feeling — 
His futility, discouragement 6 22 


VI. 
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IV. What effect did the use of a role-playing client have on your counseling? 
a. Seemed artificial 
Role-player too cooperative 
Felt threatened, client too preceptive 
b. None or not a great deal 
Affected at first, but not later 
c. Easier, felt more confident 
Felt free to try new techniques 
Tried harder 
d. Ambiguous, unclassifiable response 


4 
15 
4 
18 
15 
11 
15 
ll 
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V. What new perceptions of counselors or counseling were developed through your 
role playing of clients? 
None 7 
None, but reenforced old perceptions . 15 
New awareness of the tension inherent 
in counseling for the client 15 
Mannerisms and expressions of counselors, 
counselor bias and “expert” advice giving 
interfered with counseling 26 
Some counselors unaware of their rushing and 
“pushing” clients 
Evasiveness and pauses objectionable 
e. New awareness of the personal variety 
possible in counseling 5 19 


Re 


VI. In what ways did role playing affect the tapes of the interviews as teaching- 
learning devices on counseling techniques? 
a. None 44 
b. Very little 22 
c. None, except in certain unique cases 15 
d. Not responsive to question, comments on 
role playing in general 5 19 


The responses to the question “what effects did the use of role-playing 
clients have on your counseling?” may be divided into rough categories 
as follows: None, 34 per cent; negative or inhibiting effects, 22 per cent; 
and positive or beneficial effects, 37 per cent. 


Those who felt inhibited by the role-playing client gave such reactions 
as: “Made me nervous and unsure”, “Sometimes I was not as sympathetic 
as I would have been with a pupil’, and “Client was too cooperative at 
times”. 

Practicum leaders felt that the most valid objection or limitation to 
role playing was that second or third interviews seemed to reach a 
“depth” limit. If the case involved college or career decisions, one or two 
role-playing sessions were very satisfactory. If the underlying problem 
was one of self-insight or personal conflict, the role-playing client became 
somewhat repetitive and unreal in consecutive interviews. 


The positive effects of the use of fellow-counselors in client roles were 
many. It provided a less threatening situation in which to practice tech- 
niques and ideas with a client who would not be harmed by experimen- 
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tation and mistakes. At the same time, the counselor felt that he had to be 
alert because his “client” was as competent as he to judge the procedures, 
This seemed to be reassuring rather than threatening to most counselors, 
Several enrollees felt that they learned to concentrate on the real meaning 
of the words and feelings being communicated by the role- on client 
and were less inclined to stereotype “pupils”. 


A few counselors were too absorbed in client role-playing to be very 
perceptive of the counseling process. Six trainees felt that they did not f 
develop any new or different perceptions of counselors but only clarified 
and strengthened certain concepts. 


Twenty-one Institute trainees, however, reported definite new aware- 
ness of themselves as counselors by intensive client role-playing. A 
greater awareness of the effect of counselor mannerisms and stereotyped F 
responses on the client was frequently reported. Some were surprised at 7 
how the tone of voice of the counselor made them even as role players § 
“clam up” or talk more freely. They found that the counselor who did not 
use a standard or repetitive response appeared more interested in them 
and was easier to talk with. Several became more aware of the feeling 
of being rushed by the counselor toward a goal or specific decision. 


Approximately thirty-three per cent of the Institute counselors felt that 
they did not develop any new insights into the cases by role playing the 
pupils. Most of those expressing this failure, however, claimed to have 
achieved a new or different feeling for the cases by listening to the taped 
interviews and sharing the group discussions. 


For the other enrollees, the role playing itself seemed to increase an | 
understanding of the cases. Some of this new understanding is repre- 
sented by the statement, “I seem to comprehend more how these pupils , 
feel”. For others it was a new perspective of the magnitude of the prob- 
lems, decisions, and uncertainties of high school students. The initial 
hesitancy and anxiety of pupils in trying to express themselves was 
“brought home” to some counselors by role playing. One found the con- 
trast of roles between cases was revealing. The feeling of freedom when 
role playing the pupil with no financial problems in college planning 
. made more emphatic the depression felt when role playing the academi- 
cally capable pupil who was underachieving and had little organization or 
strength in his parental relationships. 


A significant number of enrollees felt that, if they counseled the same 
pupils again after role playing them, they would operate differently. Many 
stated that they believed they could do a better job of counseling the pupil 
after role playing the pupil. In cases where the counselor had failed in 
the counseling, he stated that after role playing the parts, he began to see 
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that the failures grew out of his lack of understanding of certain import- 
ant aspects of the pupil’s behavior and lack of acceptance of the be- 
havior he did not understand. 


Summary 


The reactions of twenty-seven Summer Institute enrollees would in- 
dicate that certified, practicing school counselors find value in intensive 
in-service training in counseling through role playing the parts of intel- 
lectually able high school students. They felt that the use of role-playing 
adult clients did not seriously inhibit their counseling, but in many cases 
encouraged them to experiment and attempt to grow in skills. The role 
playing itself resulted in new insights into counselors and counseling and 
a more perceptive attitude toward all pupils and toward the specific cases. 
The tapes of role-played counseling sessions were as valuable for discus- 
sion and analysis as tapes with pupil clients. 
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Some Organizational Aspects Of The 
Summer Counseling Practicum 
ALBERT H. KRUEGER 


Coordinator of Counselor Education 
St. Cloud State College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Title V of the NDEA has been either directly or indirectly responsible 
for the movement of many experienced teachers away from classroom 
teaching and into counselor education programs. A good share of these 
people attend college and university classes on a part-time basis — en- 
rolling in evening and Saturday classes (where offered) and taking a full 
program only during summers. Financial responsibilities make it neces- 
sary that they continue teaching on a full-time basis. An adequate counsel- 
ing practicum is next to impossible to arrange during the regular school 
year for these people. Consequently, the summer counseling practicum 
becomes the most plausible alternative — much to be preferred over the 
other alternative, no practicum at all. 


The report below is descriptive of the organization and procedures used 
for the summer counseling practicum in St. Cloud State College. This plan 
seemed to work well at this particular school, with these particular 
students, clients, and staff. The same plan may or may not work well at 
other colleges and universities. Some aspects of the plan, may, however, 
be used to advantage elsewhere. 


St. Cloud State College has a regular school year enrollment of approx- 
imately 3,500 students with about 250 students enrolled in the graduate 
school. Approximately 100 of these graduate students are in the guidance 
and counseling program and for the most part, employed full-time by 
secondary schools in Minnesota. Some are full-time teachers, some have 
a partial teaching load and a partial counseling load, and a few are full- 
time counselors. Consequently, they are limited in their graduate studies 
to evening courses during the regular school year and to courses offered 
during the summer. It is during the summer that these students have 
to enroll in the counseling practicum. 


The counseling program is under the direction of an individual desig- 
nated as the Coordinator of Counselor Education. The coordinator and 
five other members of the Division of Psychology are responsible for 
teaching most of the courses in the counseling program. It is the Coor- 
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dinator who is assigned the responsibility of organizing and directing 
the counseling practicum for the two summer sessions. 


The physical facilities for the counseling practicum at this college are 
composed essentially of six counseling rooms each approximately 10’ x 12’ 
in size, each having an outside window, a small table, two chairs, pic- 
tures on the walls, a one way vision screen, and an unhidden microphone. 
Attached to each counseling room is an observation booth large enough 
to accommodate two individuals and containing a public address tape re- 
corder, an electric fan, two chairs, and an ample supply of pencils and 
3x5 cards on which the observer is able to make comments. 


Adjacent to the counseling rooms are two additional rooms which are 
vital to the counseling practicum. One of these houses the occupational 
and educational literature and standardized tests, whereas the other 
is designated as the staff room for the counseling practicum students. 
This staff room contains a table, several chairs, a tape recorder, a type- 
writer, and several copies of all the counseling and report forms used in 
the practicum. 


Because finances at this college permit the assigning of only one staff 
member on a part-time basis to the summer counseling practicum the total 
number of students permitted to enroll in this course is limited to twelve, 
six for each session. This creates a problem of selection since considerably 
more than that wish to enroll. From the number that apply, the twelve 
permitted to enroll are selected on the basis of (1) total number of credits 
earned in the program and (2) completion of what might be called funda- 
mental tool counseling courses. Experience with the practicum at this 
college has indicated that the fundamental tool courses prerequisite for 
a satisfactory counseling experience are (1) Counseling Procedures (2) 
Appraisal Techniques and (3) Occupational and Educational Informa- 
tion. Without knowledge and skill in these three areas, the practicum 
student will encounter moments when he will feel highly inadequate and 
ineffective. 


Recruitment of high school students (clients) to participate in the 
summer counseling practicum might seem an insurmountable obstacle. 
Actually, obtaining a sufficient number of clients has proved to be no 
problem here. Recruitment of clients from the high schools in Central 
Minnesota begins in April. The high schools in the immediate college area 
are visited by the Coordinator of Counselor Education. The summer 
career counseling program is explained to the guidance director and the 
principal of the high school. It is suggested that this information be re- 
layed to the students by the home room teachers and that those students 
who express an interest be given the form below: 
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FORM I: CLIENT COUNSELING SERVICES 
State College 


Career Counseling Services 
June 14 to August 24, 19—— 


For: High School Students in Central Minnesota. 

By: Counselors completing master’s degrees in Guidance and Coun- 
seling at State College under the supervision of the counselor 
education staff. 

Purpose: To assist high school students in the selection of a career 
and/or selection of college, university, or other appropriate 
post high school training institution. 

Method: Counseling; testing when necessary; consideration of occu- 
pational and educational materials. Interested high school 
students will be given opportunity to consult with a counselor 
for an hour a day for five days. 

Cost: This service is free. The student, however, must furnish his 
own transportation to and from State College. The number of 
students we can accomodate is limited. We will operate on a 
“first write, first served” basis. 

If interested: Detach and mail to 

Coordinator of Counselor Education 
State College 


Minnesota 


In addition, several copies of this form, along with a letter of explana- 
tion, were mailed in 1961 to principals of the more than 200 high schools 
in Central Minnesota (excluding Minneapolis and St. Paul). At the same 
time, a news release explaining the summer counseling practicum was 
mailed to all newspapers in Central Minnesota. By the middle of May, 
1961, a total of 94 students from fifteen different communities had indi- 
cated an interest in participating. Over half of these were from outside 
of the town in which the college is located. 

Students who expressed an interest were then sent a letter indicating 
that they were to discuss the counseling services with their parents and, if 
agreeable, parents were to sign and mail back the parental permit form 
attached to the bottom of the letter. The student was asked to indicate on 
the form weeks and hours during which he would be unable to attend. 

On the basis of these parental permit slips, it was possible to construct 
an appointment schedule for both the first and second summer sessions. 
In the summer of 1961, a total of 49 high school students were scheduled 
for career counseling during the first session and a total of 45 for the sec- 
ond session. After the appointment schedule had been constructed, each 
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student was sent a form letter indicating the day and hour of his appoint- 
ment along with a description of the building and specific room in which 
he would announce his arrival to the receptionist. As the counseling pro- 
gram proceeded, the students (clients) for the following week were sent 
a reminder notice of their counseling appointment. Of the total of 94 stu- 
dents originally scheduled for counseling, only three were unable to at- 
tend. All three gave as their reasons the fact that they had obtained full- 
time summer jobs. 

A second problem encountered in the organization of the summer 
counseling practicum is that of structuring the procedures to be followed 
by the counselor trainees. The following procedures were employed: Ap- 
proximately a week before each session, the six counselor trainees regis- 
tered for that session were sent a letter indicating that they were to ap- 
pear at the college on the day preceding the first day of the session. This 
first day was used for orientation purposes. The counselors were intro- 
duced to the six counseling and observation rooms, the materials in the 
occupational/educational and standardized tests room were pointed out 
to them, and the office which was to be theirs for the session was indi- 
cated. A kit in which was assembled those occupational and educational 
materials which they would find most useful was given to each counselor 
and its contents were reviewed with them. At this time, also, the matter of 
counseling ethics was discussed. Among other things, it was pointed out 
to them that on their very first meeting with each counselee they were to 
explain the purpose of the one way vision glass and the microphone. They 
were to explain, also, the fact that some of the counseling sessions might 
be recorded. If the client objected to this procedure, the counselor was in- 
structed to use other offices which were not equipped with observational 
facilities. Two rooms were designated for this purpose. Of the 91 students 
who were counseled during the 1961 summer counseling practicum, only 
one objected to this standard procedure and consequently was moved 
to one of the private rooms. 


The counseling pattern to be followed by the trainees was also con- 
sidered in detail. In operation, the plan worked in the following manner: 
Each counselee was scheduled for five hours of counseling, an hour each 
day. The first contact hour (fifty minutes) was devoted to securing per- 
tinent information about the client by means of the “Intake Interview.” A 
standard interview form was available to the trainees for this purpose, but 
they were encouraged to use this form only as a guide, not as a crutch. 
The second meeting was devoted to consideration of information in the 
student’s cumulative record folder. This information was obtained from 
high school principals and guidance directors without difficulty. If, at this 
point, the counselor felt that additional test data would be helpful, ar- 
rangements were made to have these tests administered. No tests, however, 
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were given during the regularly scheduled counseling hour. On the basis 
of information gleaned in the first two sessions, some tentative occupa- 
tional choices were established and the third and fourth hours were de- 
voted to consideration of literature pertinent to these occupations. The 
counselor-trainee studied this literature before-hand so that he could point 
out to the client pertinent facts and discuss these with him. The final 
meeting was spent in consideration of appropriate post-high school train- 
ing institutions for each of the occupations considered and in summarizing 
the week’s work. 

Although it was indicated to the counselor-trainees that this was the 
counseling pattern they were to follow, it was further explained they some 
deviation from this structure would probably be necessary for certain 
clients. They were encouraged to exercise judgment in this matter. This 
judgment had to be exercised most carefully at such times when the coun- 
selee moved into the area of strictly personal problems which may or may 
not have been related to the occupational choice problem. It was generally 
at this point where counselor judgment became quite vital because of the 
limitation in time. Personal problems were handled as they arose, how- 
ever, (primarily by non-directive means) and if more than five hours of 
counseling were needed, the counselor-trainee, the client and_ the 
supervisor arranged for additional time during the following week. 


Another aspect of this summer counseling practicum which seemed to 
work well was the use of the trainee “partnership” method. The six 
counselors paired off and, in a sense, worked together with each client 
scheduled for one or the other of the partners. On the hours during which 
the one trainee was counseling, his partner was observing the session 
and, at times, recording it. The following hour their positions were re- 
versed. Thus, no counseling session went unobserved. Consequently, the 
partners were able to assist each other both in their own counseling tech- 
niques and attitudes and in their understanding of the client and means 
of helping him. Each week the counselors would select a different partner 
for that particular week. It was felt that each counselor would benefit 
more from observing and working with five of his colleagues than he 
would from pairing off with only one. The practicum supervisor observed 
a different counselor each hour so that in two days he observed each of 
the six trainees for at least one hour. 

Counseling sessions were regularly scheduled for the hours of 11:00 
a.m., 1:00 p.m., and 2:00 p.m. At 3:00 p.m. the counselors and the super- 
visor met as a group and discussed each counselor's techniques as ob- 
served on that particular day, considered his particular case or cases, and 
tried to help him think through ways and means of helping that in- 
dividual. At times, recorded interviews were played and discussed. This 
“staffing” technique was used each day. The trainees, without exception, 
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felt that the daily “staffing” sessions were of considerable value to them. 

At the conclusion of the summer counseling practicum, each trainee 
was required to submit to the supervisor a brief case report on each 
client with whom he counseled. The counselor-trainees averaged eight 
counselees each for the five week summer session. Since each counselee 
received five hours of counseling, plus additional testing in some in- 
stances, each counselor-trainee had experienced approximately forty 
hours of supervised counseling during the five week session. In the final 
report on each counselee, the counselor-trainee was required to include 
a summary statement of each counseling session. In addition, the report 
had to include information about each of the following: 1. Family back- 
ground 2. Educational progress 3. Interests 4. Aptitudes and disabilities 
5. Knowledge 6. Attitudes 7. Personality. Each report was to include also 
an overall summary of the findings in the above areas, some tentative 
plans for counseling as indicated by the findings, a final summary state- 
ment and recommendations, and the prognosis. 

Upon completion of the practicum, the supervisor evaluated each 
trainee and his work over the previous five weeks. A grade of either 
“satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory” was then reported on each trainee. 

Although the summer counseling practicum outlined above is quite sat- 
isfactory in many respects, it has one outstanding weakness: The number 
of clients with which each trainee works is relatively small in number. 
Thus, the possibility of each trainee having an opportunity to work with 
a really representative sample of high school youth becomes relatively 
slim. Because of time and economic limitations, however, it is doubtful 
that this weakness can be easily overcome. 
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Editor’s Note: The following two articles emerged from a year-long sem. 
inar conducted jointly by Professors David V. Tiedeman and Edward Scanlan 
at Harvard University. The contrast in approach represented by these two 


articles should serve both to call to attention the need for theory and to illus. ¥ 


trate diverse approaches which may be utilized in initial movements toward ' 
formulation of theory in the administration of guidance services. 


A Process Theory of Guidance 
Administration 
DOROTHY JEAN DOBRUSHIN 


Fellow, National League For Nursing 
in Residence at 
Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education 


As the scope and role of guidance in education are more sharply de- 
fined, it becomes evident that a special type of guidance worker, the 
administrator is emerging. The birth of every new “demon” is followed 
by a period of investigation, for the “demon” begs to be identified. At 


tempts to deliniate the functions of the guidance administrator seemingly 
fail to consider and evaluate essential qualifications analytically. Con- _ 


sequently, little thought has been given to the necessary preparation of 
such professionals. It would seem that a guidance administrator ought to 
be well prepared in the field of administrative theory, since such theory 
forms the basis for all of his future professional actions. Whether such an 


approach is utilized in the education of guidance administrators appears 
doubtful. 


Review of guidance administration texts reveals that generally such 
books fit into one of two categories: those which are completely devoted 
to enumeration of the services which ought to be offered and the tech- 
niques for their implementation; and those which attempt, to some de- 
gree, to recognize the existence of a field of administration per se, while 
still placing major emphasis on management acts and techniques. In brief, 
present guidance administration texts seem to provide the map for the 
guidance administrator but fail to provide the necessary “cartology” for 
intelligent interpretation of the map. 


Two popular texts illustrate the problem. Roeber, Smith, and Erick- 
son (7) find it difficult to distinguish between the processes of administra- 
tion and organization. As a consequence, they categorize guidance prob- 
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lems under “administering guidance services” while treating the organi- 
zation of specific guidance services under “organization”. No evident 
attempt is made to explore administrative theory. Behaviorial dynamics 
involved in personal interaction are ignored. Hatch and Stefflre (5) make 
some attempt to include administrative theory in their text. However, the 
administrative process is defined as maintenance acts with no attempts 
made to identify forces influencing the performance of such acts. In both 
books, the emphasis remains on the “practical”, “doing” side rather than 
on the side of “understanding”. In this sense, both must be considered 
deficient. 


A Proposed Theory 


The search for administrative theory is by no means a new one; nor is 
it confined to the field of guidance. Similar inquiries can readily be found 
in the areas of education, industry, government, social service, etc. A 
workable theory has elements which can be utilized in all fields. Subdi- 
viding administrative theory according to specific fields, ie., guidance 
administration, provides an artifact which tends to confuse rather than 
clarify. Administrative theory needs to be broad in its range and to uti- 
lize principles which are applicable to the implementation of the theory 
in a variety of organizations. The theory proposed in this paper was in- 
fluenced by the writings of Gouldner (1959), Gregg (1957), Haire 
(1959), Hemphill and Griffins (in Halpin, 1958), and Simon (1957). 


In developing a useful theory of administration it becomes necessary 
to view administrative behavior as a subdivision of the broader field of 
human behavior. The administrator is a “man” interacting with “other 
men”. Understanding the process and relationships of this interaction is 
the very essence of administrative theory. The attempt here, then, is to 
discuss administration as a specific type of behavior and to describe the 
process involved. 


For administrative behavior to occur requires the bringing together in 
collaboration of two or more relatively autonomous people for the attain- 
ment of a goal which neither can reach alone. Administrative behavior is 
goal-directed, interactive and highly cognitive. Thus, administration may 
be defined as an enabling process which covers the whole act of carrying 
into effect (action) rationally conceived means to the realization of de- 
fined organizational goals. The final end for the process is inevitably the 
survival, maintenance and growth of the organization for its advantage in 
terms of its premises within a time-cost evaluation. 

Figure I illustrates the administrative process as defined above. The 
basic unit of action (function) of this process is the decision-making 
process, P. through A. The administrative process contains a series of de- 
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cision-making processes arranged in a chain-like and hierarchial fashion 
ranging from the simplest to the most complex. The decision-making 
process consists of certain elements which are easily defined from the 
illustration. The horizontal line across the page, below the figure, repre- 
sents time, and a problem is recognized as such by its interrelationship 
to past, present and future behavior along the time continuum. Identifica- 
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tion and clarification of the problem results in determining a possible set 
of actions, A; to A,. Exploration of the possible set of actions in light of 
commitment, tactics, aims, strategy, premises, goals, charter and environ- 
ment follows. For each action, consequences are anticipated, specified, 
and tested for congruence at a symbolic level. Finally, decision, the se- 
lection of the most appropriate A, is reached and action follows. How- 
ever, decisions are not made in isolation but are made as an integral part 
of the administrative process (as illustrated) and, therefore, are depend- 
ent upon the process. Awareness of the entire process is necessary before 
the basic unit can be completely understood or evaluated. 


The administrative process contains at least ten important constructs 
other than the decision-making process. Past behavior may be thought 
of as administrative commitment or habit patterns. Such patterns have 
been formed in response to a series of events, E; to E,, interacting with 
the internal and external environment of the organization and operate 
to give a degree of consistency and predictability to present behavior. 
Present behavior is also influenced by charter, goals, premises and the en- 
vironment as presently structured and perceived. Forces operating here 
bear a rather direct influence on present decisions and in many cases, 
for the inept administrator, may form the sole basis for action since they 
are so apparent and immediate. Equally important to the understanding 
of the process is an awareness of the qualifying influence which future 
behavior (strategy) and its unique inter-relationships exerts on action. 
Such behavior may function to alleviate the impositions placed on pres- 
ent behavior. Action today is strongly influenced by its advantages or dis- 
advantages tomorrow. Specific aims selected toward achieving this end 
vary in direct relationship to the components of the process. 


It is important to recognize the administrative process as a dynamic 
unit with a constant flow of energy. The process functions to maintain 
equilibrium with an equal amount of energy being utilized for each part. 
However, the supply of energy to any one part may be increased depend- 
ing on the timing and urgency as perceived by the administrator. When 
such an event occurs, a natural depletion of energy to the remaining con- 
structs of the process results. Conceivably, an administrator can become 
so involved with the present that he fails to consider the expectations 
structured by the past or the changes necessary for the future. By chan- 
neling all of the energy into one area, administrative behavior soon be- 
comes static. 


Through this process model, all maintenance and relationship acts are 
carried out. These acts may include the frequently mentioned activities 
of organizing, evaluating, planning, delegating, communicating, etc. The 
types of activities may vary from one organization to another, ie., indus- 
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try and guidance, but the basic administrative process remains the same, 
It provides a sense of identity and integrity for administrative behavior, 


Implications of Model 


It is not enough to provide a paradigm but it becomes necessary to ; 


examine the inferences which the paradigm offers for future investiga. 
tion. There are several implications inherent in this model: 


1. Past behavior provides a clue to the operation of the process in 
the present. Identification of past relevant events in the lives of 
relevant people should assist in prediction of present action. 


may be assumed that the more conscious the administrator be- 
comes of the constructs of the administrative process, the more 
rational will be his behavior. Evaluation of the depth of his 
awareness of the process may indicate the degree of rationality of 
his behavior. Similarly, raising his level of conscious awareness of 
the process may assist him in achieving rational behavior. 

3. Whenever the process energy becomes fixed on one part of the 
administrative process, administrative behavior becomes static. 

4. Identification of future strategy may indicate the course of present 
action. 

5. Since survival, maintenance, and growth of the organization are 
essential in exactly the above order of importance, identified 
problems of survival will take precedence over maintenance and, 
likewise, maintenance over growth. Problems of internal dis- 
equilibrium will take precedence over problems of external dis- 
equilibrium. 


There are additional inferences which may be generalized from this 


model. These few merely provide a starting point for the testing of this 
theory. 


Conclusion 


If guidance administration is to become a recognized subdivision of 
the guidance field, then it becomes necessary to consider the “Who’, 
“What” and “How” of this new professional group. Professional education 
always subsumes a body of knowledge beyond awareness of and _pro- 
ficiency in techniques. The education of the guidance administrator needs 
to be well grounded in administrative theory. The theory of administra- 


tion presented here, is one attempt to identify the universals of admin- 
istrative behavior. 
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Adminstrative behavior should be highly rational, interactive | 
behavior. The achievement of such is a more difficult problem. It 
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Towards the Development of Theory in 
the Administration and Organization 
of Guidance Services 
CHRIS D. KEHAS 


Research Assistant | 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 


A Consideration of the Problem 


“Research in organization and administration of guidance services continues to be 
scanty. Previous reviews have noted the paucity of substantial research relating 
to problems of guidance policy, staff qualifications and relationships, budget, 
facilities, and counselor duties. Studies during the last three years were pre- 
dominantly survey and descriptive, rather than experimental . . .” (3, p. 105) 

Thus concluded Professor Dugan in the latest issue of the Review of 
Educational Research concerned with guidance and counseling. It ap- 
pears that our efforts to encapsulate the principles of organization and 
administration of guidance services have been and are predominantly 
descriptive and survey in nature. The research is scanty because there are 
no theories from which a consistent set of hypotheses may be drawn and 
tested. It seems the next step toward development of theory will have to 
be in the analytical direction, i.e., a critical look at what it is we have been 
“describing and surveying”. We must build up from the work activities we 
have been engaged in so that we may submit the efficacy of these activities 
to test. In a word, we must move towards a science of guidance services. 

Secondly, the work in administration and organization of guidance ser- 
vices should be in harmony with attempts to evolve a theory of adminis- 
tration per se, not necessarily one peculiar to guidance or business or 
government, etc. The direction is pointed to by recent efforts to develop 
a theory of educational administration (1, 6). We have much to gain 
from a pooling of resources with others engaged in surprisingly similar 
studies. Cross-fertilization must replace intradisciplinary parochialism if 
gains are to be made. 


Thirdly, theory in the administration and organization of guidance 
services must become interwoven with the quest for theories in guidance. 
The aforementioned issue of the Review of Educational Research also 
discusses research relevant to the philosophical foundations of guidance. 
Having defined the term philosophy of guidance as “embracing philoso- 
phical and theoretical rationales fundamental to guidance services”, Wil- 
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kins and Perlmutter (10) report that “. . . there exists a plethora of books 
on guidance methods and services, but there are almost no books that deal 
with theory . . .”. They conclude their review by stating that 


“Recent books and articles about personnel work show little evidence of a con- 
sidered philosophical position or psychological point of view. A basic philosophy 
is implied in some, but explicit in few. There is a real need to develop 
general principles and a theoretical foundation.” (10, p. 102) 

Theory concerning the organization and administration of guidance 
services must flow from or necessarily be compatible with particular 
theories in guidance. The lack of theory in the one area is a reflection of 
the lack in the other. 


Here, an attempt will be made to present some considerations relevant 
to a theory of the administration and organization of guidance services 
from a phenomenological or perceptual psychology framework. The in- 
debtedness to the work of Combs and Snygg and the extension of some 
of their constructs is openly acknowledged. (2) 


Some ‘Starting Points’’ 


First, two assumptions coinciding with the view of Halpin will be 
presented (5). (1) We assume that apart from administration of guidance 
services, there is administration per se that is amenable to inquiry. (2) 


We agree “. . . that greater strides will be made at this junction if research 
efforts are focused upon the behavior of administrators . . .”. (5, p. 159) 

We stress the internal frame of reference but we believe that both the 
internal and the external frames of reference are necessary for an adequate 
understanding and later representation of the administrative phenomena. 

Organization is the structuring of the process of administration. The 
position taken here is not that process takes place within a structure but 
that we impose (or attribute) a structure on the process so that we may 
begin to explain it. The purpose of this in the case of administration is to 
institutionalize the decision-making process. (4) 


Theory must flow from our activities in search of goals, not from a 


philosophy or overview of the field, i.e., not from the goals themselves. 
We must begin at the experience level and educe a theory therefrom. 


Some Preliminary Considerations Relevant 
to a Theory in Administration 

In a study of guidance administration, we must first define the social 
system, the situational context in which the guidance administrator is 


functioning. The organization of and the interrelationships among and 
within the various levels or elements in the system do influence and de- 
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termine the actual functioning or effectiveness of the administration of eves 
the guidance process. from * 
For instance, in speaking about a Director of Guidance, it is important = - 
eT 
to know if he is Director of the program of a single high school, of re 
complex of schools, of an entire city school system, or of an entire State. pei 1d 
If the position is within a high school, we would need to know the Dj. thigh 
rector’s relationship to the principal, the school faculty, the students and, poe 
in the “other direction”, the Superintendent’s office (and any adminis. rom 
trators of guidance services lodged therein), the School Board, and the § ° 
community at large. One might also include any relevant professional or- TI 
ganizations. Contrastingly, if the position were for a city system, we 9 90) 
would need to know the Director's relationship to the principals of the 2 se" 
various schools (at all levels), to the other administrative officers in the f oder 
Superintendent’s office, as well as the others mentioned above. His in- decid 
volvement with faculty and students may not be as crucial in the latter istrat 
position. parti 
Thus in order to effect an understanding of the administrative process pre 
we must first learn of the social system in which the guidance adminis- ae 
trator is operating. (An interrelated, interstitial arrangement of systems wait 
much in the Parsons sense is posited (7).) The formal structure of the ai 
system will tell us something, but the informal organization, or better, of th 
the process of organization, will reveal the actual functioning. More diiis 
importantly, we must become aware of the way in which the particular ae 
guidance administrator we are studying is experiencing the system, ice, of t 
his personal meanings, his phenomenal system. The point is that it is by | 
not the logical structure, nor the interrelationships within the system “che 
per se that are important. The crucial factor in explaining the behavior pes 
of the guidance administrator is how these are being experienced (and way 
consequently acted upon) by him. In other words, the perceptual § . 
approach contributes to the effectiveness of an administrator by helping § ,, 


him to an understanding of how his own behavior is experienced by those 
he is administering. 


dis 
The guidance administrator behaves then in relation to the way in 
which he is experiencing the social system. He is only directly concerned J) «,, 
with the portion of the social system for which he is responsible. There are () ; dl 
limitations defined by his position and its reaches and by the function- 5) 
ing of the system as a whole. iin 
The process of administration then is concerned with the fulfillment 
of this striving. The process moves continuously in this direction. Certain 9} §¢ 


goals contribute to fulfillment of the system, of course. The administrator 
sets a goal of this nature. This goal becomes the task of the system (as 
others would describe it); this is the problem as the administrator per- 
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ceives it (5). The task may have been suggested, delegated or introduced 
from “above”, “below”, or the “side”, but it is the meaning given to it by 
the administrator receiving the direction that will determine his action. 
The problem is “translated” through what the administrator feels the 
needs of the system are. For example, the goal for the Director (city), 
would be in terms of guidance services for the entire city; for the Director 
(high school ), in terms of the guidance services within his particular high 
school. Yet there are some professional considerations of guidance and 
education common to both Directors. 


ortant 
l, of 
State, 
ne Dj. 
and, 
Minis- 


id 

val z The guidance administrator selects the method(s) of reaching the 
n, we), goal, the technique(s). (This can be understood as the means of reaching 
of the |) a series of subgoals.) He selects his strategy, his mode of operation in 
in the § order to work towards the goal (or the solution to the problem). He then 
lis in. @ decides to act, to apply the technique, to move. This results in the admin- 


istrative event. The event is best studied through the perceptions of the 
participants and the observers and is better understood as an abstration 
from a complex of events within a social system. Considerations of the 
“real” event in this context became meaningless, as the real event must 
include how the event was experienced by those involved. We deal with 
the individuals’ perceptions and the relationships among these. The 
success of the administrator's problem-solving activity becomes a question 
of the congruency of the meaning systems involved. To illustrate, the 
director of guidance in a high school may decide that achievement tests 
in every subject will be given annually in every grade. The contribution 
of this action to the effectiveness of the guidance services will be limited 
by the extent to which principals and teachers view this as a way of 
“checking up” on teaching effectiveness and school effectiveness. The 
administrator, in deciding his course of action will take into account the 
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is way in which his actions will be responded to by others, in order to 

z : "© control and plan for it. The administrator desires, optimally, that there 

Fe. be no significant points at issue phenomenologically with respect to 

“ working towards the solution of the problem. The extent to which these 

discrepancies exist is a measure of the conflict in the system. 

a a At this point we have come a “full turn” in describing the process of 

oil “administering”. Following an event, the administrator then — in the 

© ate’) light of the meaning he gives to the event — moves toward another goal or 

selects another technique, or engages in different behavior to affect the 
same technique. 

Iment 

ertam Some Implications 

trator 

n (as The courses of action open to the administrator who wants change are 

+ per: two. One, the administrator may attempt to produce the meaning change; 
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two, the administrator may attempt to facilitate the possibility of meaning 
change. Are we simply playing with words? I think not. The first altem:. 
tive speaks to controlling the choice. The second to creating conditions 
wherein choice may occur. Choice in both alternatives is with respect t 
the meaning which the teacher will attribute to the action — not to th 
decision to take the action. In either case, the guidance administrator 
will explore the meanings of the others through a variety of ways. He 
will, for instance, speak with them and observe them, all in an effort t 
improve his inferences about the meaning systems into which his action 
will enter. 


The expansion of limited views of others with respect to guidance i 
a similar problem. The referent of a limited view is the system of personal 
meanings that the other holds. Our choice as to the framework for chang 
is as above. Some conditions that change will be dependent upon are as 
suggested by Combs and Snygg (2, p. 163); 
1. The place of the new meanings in the individual’s present system o 
2. The relation of the new meanings to the person’s basic need (i.e., t 
maintain and enhance his phenomenal self). 
3. The clarity or vividness of the experience of the new meanings. 


An additional word may be necessary with respect to the second 
condition. In talking about relationships between classroom teacher 
and guidance, Dugan (3, p. 110), citing a study that “found that teacher 
do not accept or participate in guidance programs to the same degree’ 
suggests more research dealing with attitudes of teachers asking “What 
kind of teacher refuses to help better meet the needs of pupils?” Such a 


question seems to miss the meaning to the teacher. No teacher refuses 


to help better meet the needs of pupils. Some teachers believe that 
guidance will not contribute to this end. We, of course do. This is the 
proper starting point. 


A crucial factor in the expansion of limited views is, of course, the 
view held by practicing guidance administrators. Much of our guidance 
activities are embedded in administrative and organizational settings that 
preclude the furtherance of gains, that hinder the development of guid: 
ance as a science, as a profession. We have to effect change in the mean- 
ing systems of guidance administrators themselves. They must be made 
aware of the relationship among what they believe guidance to be, what 
guidance should be moving towards, and the administration of these 
same guidance services. 


A Concluding Statement 


The emphasis on guidance programs and services, the great growth 
in recent years has been “topsy-like” and situationally determined re 
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flecting no clear program, direction or tendency of growth. We are in 
crucial times, at a crossroads in our development as a profession. The 
action we take now will determine our directions of growth for the future. 
Even more money will become available and we are going to grow. This 
is a fact. It would profit us not to grow at random or by chance but 
rather with full use of the knowledge and resources available to us. The 
necessity of a process of undoing and redirecting at some later date will 
then become greatly lessened. 
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Survey use of test results is important in 
evaluating a class, school, or system, but it is 
the classroom use of test results wherein 

the quality of education lies. To know each 
child and adapt the educational program to meet 
his needs is a basic responsibility. For 

schools using CAL-CARDS, the IBM card-size 
answer form, advanced data processing 
techniques provide a new and meaningful report 
of achievement test results: the Right Response 
Record. The illustration will demonstrate 

how easily the strengths and weaknesses of 
class members are read from the Record for 
remedial purposes in the classroom. The 
diagnostic groupings of the test are listed across 
the top in the form of column headings, and 
the user simply notes whether or not a symbol 

; has been printed in the column below, opposite 
each student’s name. The names are printed 
on the sheet, in order, from highest to lowest 
score. The class as a whole forms an easily read 
“pattern,” with columns of correctly answered 
items standing out from the relatively empty 
columns of items that have not been tried or 
have been incorrectly answered. For details, 
hg write to... 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 
Del Monte Research Park, Monterey, Calif. 


SOB ADDITION SUBTRACTION 

OR@E KARE 8797968-011 0 98 376986-19 12 6978 2 2 36 4 0 38696761 2161109 69 46 

8797968011 O78 10237676 2 276978321368121 30 3 8967613 1611 312 

ENBER RUT 879796840112078 98B-198102376 276976322 68121 3 89676132161109 a 
NDOREWS FRA 8797968-\ 12078 98. 137698 - 98 6237676 276 78 68 98967613 16119 9 22] @ 
CHNBLL CLABK A8797968-O—% 078 10 (769 692 #7697 3 1 133-23 9676 4216 
TLLER JOAN 797966-01 66 12769 6 1 6611 LOX 69676 3216 109 9 

ARDEZA JOE 1120 1376988-1981 2 76978 2 682 2 0 20 89 12 
PENGER ROBERT 879 - 207 4 169784 368 433 38 896761321611 

SHML VIOLA 879796 078) 37698 -19%& 6 476978 2 682 2 90 6 (8967 1 2 6) 6 2) 

GR SUSAN | 87979 1696 386 7697832 68 2 32 3896761 2 61 6 

CKSDN 8797968- 9 9 76948 6 6 78 2% 48121 2h B67 13216110 2 

078 98 37698 6 4 183 68 6 6132 610 

OLGA 797966-0 2078 98 6 6 9 7 6 
wR 7 68- 2078 8 2 ~ 98 6 2 648 8267 i 161199 
BAT 68-C ce 96 B10 376 & 4169 68 89 6 
FaRe DEMASE | 9 9 =-9 037 6 16978 66 o % 36987 3161 
FRI 679 698 ~19610 3 6 769783 68 3 3 6 2 
STRAETER 8797%y- fi 76988-19810237 3 3 8 967 
CLAUREN CHA 797 1108 96 76988- 98023 6 127697 6 3 1 
HILL 6- ° 9 98 0 3 676 9783 4 8967 3 161 2 
SCHROIA FLORA 7 6 B- 9 1698 ~19619 [76978342 68 2 34 96763 6 0 6 
ALBERT (8797968- 9 37A988- 98 376 & 169783 68 3 6 76 32 
RILEY Rt 8797968-0 20 (7698 ~19810 37 THOT 4 § 676 16 1 
PITCHER © B797968-9 26 9% ven 
GOODRO EDITH $68 66 3 6 2 
PURCELL JOANNA 87 9 1696 - 96 973 #1 2 69 
ARDANS JOHN E 9 968-0 OF 1698 -19810 37 6 ? 6 
ASMUSSE™ *NNE 87 7 68- 980 3 9 

"9 


Both forms pictured in this announcement are greatly reduced in size. 
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Progress Report ACES Membership 
Requirements 


The new constitution for ACES was approved last spring by a vote 
of 308 to 13. Despite this vote some questions were raised at the business 
meeting in Denver about the intent of some of the portions dealing with 
membership. The feeling was expressed that some of these changes in 
membership did not have widespread support and that immediate at- 
tention should be given to clarifying these points by referendum if 
necessary. These concerns were aired at the Executive Council meeting 
in Denver and studied more thoroughly for consideration at the Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting in Washington, D. C., the following month. 

The intent of the Assocation in the approval of the new constitution 
seems to be that of establishing an Association interested in high standards 
of professional activity in the areas of counselor education and guidance 
supervision, and of restricting membership in that Association to compe- 
tent professional individuals who are concerned with the issues, problems, 
trends, practices and research in those areas. Those individuals for 
whom membership in this Association is significant should share the 
concern for the mutual interdependence of counselor education and guid- 
ance supervision at all levels. 

Giving due recognition to the fact that the new Constitution will in 
no way effect the membership status of former NAGSCT members, the 
intent seems to be to limit new membership to those individuals who are 
professionally prepared for, and sufficiently interested in, the mutual 
responsibilities of Counselor Education and Guidance Supervision at a 
high professional level to provide a sound basis for a cooperative profes- 
sional program of activity. 

Two portions of the Constitution seemed to leave some questions of in- 
terpretation of quantity and quality of membership. In an effort to clarify 
these, a reaction study was made of executive council members, state 
membership representatives and the Board of the City Directors group. 
Reactions were summarized in terms of state directors, counselor edu- 
cators, and city directors and distribution of opinion seemed fairly com- 
parable in all three groups. These results gave some guidance for mem- 
bership activity for this year and served as a basis for Executive Commit- 
tee action. 

1. Rather strong feeling was expressed that no referendum vote be 
taken so soon after the Constitution had been adopted. The maxi- 
mum support for a referendum vote on any issue raised was only 
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_standards of qualification and high levels of professional interest. 


2. The number “10” for supervision was supported by 70% of the™ 
respondents, and 62% voted “no” on the suggestions of a referen. 
dum to increase this to “20”. 

3. Support of a common terminology of the “Master's degree orf 
equivalent one year graduate program in pupil personnel work? 
as a minimum level of qualification for the “10 supervised 
counselors” was expressed by 87% of the respondents. 

4. Support of a minimum level of preparation for ACES member 
of a one-year program beyond the master’s was expressed by 754 
of those responding. 


On May 18, 1961, the Executive Committee considered this problem 
and made two basic decisions regarding membership: 

1. No referendum will be taken for at least one year, during which 
time the membership committee will summarize all problems of 
interpretation. 

During that year the membership committee is to operate in a 
very conservative fashion, interpreting all points in a manner to 
guarantee high standards of qualification for all new members. 


bo 


As guidelines to the membership committee, the Executive Committee 
adopted two basic interpretations to be used this year. 

1. That the section on supervision be interpreted to mean “Ten 
full time school counselors or their equivalent in half-time coun- 
selors.” 

2. That the phrase “in terms of State Standards” be interpreted to 
mean “a common minimum level of preparation of a Master's 
Degree or an equivalent of one year graduate program in guid- 
ance. 


New membership forms were designed to facilitate the collection and 
analysis of appropriate information by the membership screening com- 
mittee. Although there have been many applications for Associate mem- 
bership, the committee has not faced any serious problem yet of appli- 
cations for regular membership from those whose qualifications seemed 
only marginal. At this time all indications seem to bear out the assump- 
tion that interest in membership would be limited to those with high 


—Lyle L. Miller 
ACES Membership Chairman 
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